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MEMOIRS OF JOSEPH STURGE. 
(Continued from page 389.) 


Joseph Sturge wrote to his family under date 
of Petersburg, 2d month 4th, 1854. 

‘I wrote by last post, briefly mentioning our 
arrival here, &. We were detained in Riga 
nearly four hours longer than we intended, in 
consequence of the breaking of a part of our 
travelling apparatus in fixing the carriage to 
the sledge (and which in England would prob- 
ably have been put right in half an hour), so 
that we did not leave Riga until after two 
o’clock in the afternoon. We went to the Gov- 
ernment office in that city by appointment at 
ten o'clock, where our passports were exchanged 
for another document, which amongst other 
things described our persons, and also contained 
instructions, in English, of how we were to pro- 
ceed on our arrival in Petersburg. The num- 
ber of conveyances in Riga, principally sledges, 
many of them elegantly fitted up, far exceeds 
anything I had seen in any city of the size be- 
fore. In the street opposite our hotel, it was 
often as crowded as Cheapside, and as each 
owner of a sledge is obliged to have one or more 
bells on his horse or horses, there was a con- 
tinual jingle not ouly in the day but through 
the night. It seems singular that in this cold 
climate almost all the middle classes ride even 
short distances, and the ladies in an open 
drosky, with apparently as little covering as 
they use in walking in England, while the gen- 
tlemen not only ride but walk io their fur coats. 
After we had proceeded two stages with four 
horses, during which the snow continued to 
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courier began to think it might be safest to stop 
at the next posting station for fear of being 
blocked up in the road. However, towards 
midnight it abated, and with an extra horse 
one stage we got on through the night, and the 
following day with six horses, we travelled at 
the rate of from six to eight miles an hour, 
losing from fifteen to forty minutes at the dif- 
ferent stations, which are at the average dis- 
tance of about twenty Russian versts, or about 
fourteen miles. We were agreeably surprised 
to find these stations, instead of being worse, 
much better than before we arrived at Riga. 
They are handsomely built, and well furnished, 
and it is part of the regulations that the occu- 
piers should keep them well heated with stoves 
during the winter. The house, firewood, and 
furniture are provided by Government, and a 
part of the latter seems uniformly to be one 
or more pictures of the Emperor. The rooms 
for visitors seem generally well cleaned, but we 
soon had proof that it was not always the case 
with parts more out of sight. We arrived at 
Dorpat, where there is a University of about 
six hundred students, about seven o’clock the 
second evening, and, thinking it would divide 
the distance better to Petersburg, we proceeded 
to the next posting-station, and found the sleep- 
ing accommodation really cleaner and better 
than at the hotelat Riga. We started between 
six and seven in the morning, and during a 
good part of the day passed along the north 
shore of the Lake Piepus, which was often in 
sight, but was for the most part enveloped in 
mist ; in one place, however, we could see, I 
should suppose, not less than a hundred sledges 
passing along it, as being in some cases nearer 
as well as smoother than the road. The num- 
ber of small sledges with one horse is great in 
this part of Russia. Sledges being the prin- 
cipal, and in the winter the only, means of 
transit for all kinds of produce and merchan- 
dise, we met or passed them at almost all hours 
of the night as well as day. Generally a con- 


‘siderable number of them go together, and 


there are large sheds on the road, not far from 


fall, we had to take six horses; and towards | the posting-stations, in which the men and their 


eleven o'clock it fill so heavily that even our’ horses cad get under cover. 


While on the 
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banks of the Piepus we had not unfrequently 
to pass through some rather deep drifts of fresh- 
fallen ‘snow (more so, probably, from the sledges 
with produce and merchandise taking to the 
ice), and I was surprised to see how well six 
little horses, with our heavy sledge behind 
them, would pull through it, and come in com- 
paratively fresh at the end of the stage, when 
English horses would probably have been 
knocked up with even a light weight behind 
them. We proceeded steadily, with an occa 
sional great shake, until about one o’clock the 
next night, when, at a time when we were all 
nearly or quite asleep, our sledge suddenly de- 
scended, and, after appearing to be about to tip 
the carriage over, came to a dead stop and 
quickly roused us. Our driver was vainly urg- 
ing on his horses, and we escaped out of the 
door on the upper side as fast as we could. 
The vehicle had got into such a position that 
our efforts added to those of our six horses 
failed to move it. The driver at last thought 
of trying to put the horses to drag it into the 
common, away from the road, and in this he 
succeeded ; and after taking a sweep through 
the snow he brought it back to the road again, 
without avy damage except, I believe, a little 
straining of one of the springs of the carriage. 
A few hours after this, and when it had become 
daylight, we found our conveyance once more 
come to a stand-still, and on getting out it 
proved to be occasioned by some of those un- 
dulations from the drifts of snow, which are 
described by William Allen and Stephen Grel- 
let as producing the same effect on them as sea- 
sickness when their sledges passed over them. 
But in this case they were not sufficiently frozen 
to bear our heavy sledge. However, on our 
getting out, the horses dragged italong, and we 
proceeded without any serious interruption, the 
road improving and the snow becoming more 
beaten as we approached Petersburg. Our plan 
with meals has been to take our breakfast and 
tea at the posting-houses, where they find us 
good water and good milk, and use our own 
tea, coffee, cocoa, and biscuits or bread, (some 
very good of the latter we bought at Riga and 
Konigsberg.) We take our dinner in the car 
riage, of bread, biscuits, raisins, and an apple, 
to which we added in Riga a tongue, a bit of 
beef, a little butter, and a little jar of preserves, 
which lasted us to Petersburg. . 
‘11 o’clock, Pp. M.—We are just returned 
from a visit to W. C. Gillibrand, who gave us 
some private details of deep interest of the 
Royal Family of Russia, which, coming from 
an intelligent Christian Englishman who has 


resided here forty years with unusual means of 


information, may I think be relied upon, and 
which places the character of the present Em- 


peror in a more favorable light than we have 


been wont to view it in England.’ 
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Petersburg, 2d month 8th, 1854. 
‘We took two sledges the afternoon before 


yesterday, and went on the ice on the Gulf of 
Finland, about half way towards Cronstadt, to 
what is called the half-way house, which is tem- 
porarily erected at a great distance from shore 
for the accommodation of passengers, and where 
they say there are sometimes not less than two 
hundred sledges at one time, many of them 
heavily laden, yet without at all making the 
ice crack. It was quite dark before we got 
back, but there are long lines of posts, and 
watchmen at certain distances who ring bells 
to keep travellers in a right direction in case of 
a snow-storm or fog. Before this precaution 
was taken it was not uncommon for people to 
get lost, and there have been cases when per- 
sons not properly clothed have been frozen to 
death. Indeed, we have seen a gentleman who 
says he has sometimes been travelling on the 
ice below Cronstadt when a snow-storm came 
on, and he has remained out all night in his 
sledge.’ 


As one of Mr. Sturge’s letters is missing— 


that containing an account of the interview of 
the deputation with Count Nesselrode—we are 
happy to be able to supply the omission by an 
extract from one of Mr. Charleton’s letters :— 


‘2d mo. 2d.—Count Nesselrode had ap- 


pointed to meet us at one, but sent us word that, 
in consequence of having business with the 
Emperor, he wished our interview postponed 
until half-past one. That he should thus send 
purposely to avoid keeping us waiting half an 
hour, we thought a rather striking mark of 
politeness. At the appointed hour we went, 
and having been shown through a long suite of 
rooms we were ushered into the count’s private 
apartment, where he received us with great 
courtesy and affability. Joseph Sturge read 
the address to him, and some remarks were 
added. Count Nesselrode expressed his entire 
concurrence in the sentiments it contained, and 
his appreciation of the motives by which it 
was dictated. He said that the Emperor, who 
had been apprised of our arrival, would be 
quite willing to allow us to present the address 


in a private interview, and that we should be 
informed as soon as a suitable time could be 
fixed. He referred to the intercourse of the 
late Emperor Alexander with our friends Wil- 
liam Allen and Thomas Shillito, and himself 
added a reference to Danie] Wheeler. We have 
no reason to doubt the entire sincerity of the 
count’s expression of satisfaction with our visit, 
as we are informed on govd authority that he 
is personally very much opposed to war.’ 

‘2d mo. 9th, 11 o’clock at night —We have 
received a letter from Count Nesselrode, saying 
the Emperor had fixed half-past one to morrew 
to see us, and asking us to be at his office at one. 
Of course, from this until the interview is over 
will be an anxious time for us all.’ 
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It is, of course, open to those who delight in 
referring all acts of high devotion to mean and 
ignoble motives, to say or insinuate that these 
three gentlemen, in quitting their families and 
undertaking, at such a season, a lorg and haz- 
ardous journey into those regions ‘ where win- 
ter barricades the realms of frost,’ were actuated 
only by a love of notoriety, or a puerile passion 
for getting into contact with a crowned head. 
One thing is very certain, that no one who 
knew Joseph Sturge will accept that interpre- 
tation of the matter. The writer of this me- 
moir saw him on the eve of his journey, and if 
ever man acted under a solemn, a religious sense 
of responsibility, he did so on that occasion. 
His heart had been long burdened, as his let- 
ters abundantly testify, with apprebension of 
the incalculable evils, moral and material, that 
must flow to Europe frém such a war as was 
then impending, and he was ready, as he says 
to one of his correspondents, ‘ to brave all rid- 
icule in going, were it only on a forlorn hope, 
on the side of peace.’ We may be very sure 
that it was not without ‘strong crying and 
tears,’ to Him ‘who holdeth in his hand the 
king’s heart as the rivers of water which He 
turneth whithersoever He will,’ that this enter- 
prise was begun and continued. 

(To be continued.) 

THE gifts that Jesus Christ gives, widen the 
heart and enlarge the soul of a believer to 
take in more of himself. Naturally, we are 
narrow-mouthed heavenward, and wide mouthed 
earthward; but the Lord Jesus, by casting his 
jewels into the soul, doth make it more capa- 
cious to entertain himself. Christ causes all 
doors to stand open, that the King of glory may 
come in. 

DR. GUTHRIE AND THE LONDON HERALD 

OF PEACE ON WAR. 

From an editorial article in a recent number 
of the Herald of Peace, we learn that a new 
periodical—the Sunday Magazine—has appear- 
ed in England, under the editorship of Dr. 
Guthrie; “a man,” says the Herald, “ proba- 
bly as universally honored and beloved as any 
man now living in these islands. The new 
magazine was, moreover, to be of a more de- 
cidedly religious character than its predecessor, 
[Good Words, ] so as to be specially adapted for 
“Sunday” reading, as its title implies. The 
friends of Peace ventured to hope that in a 
work conducted under such auspices and de- 
signed for such a purpose, they might have 
been spared the pain of finding that “canker 
at the heart of improvement, that living lie in 
a Christian land,” held up to their children 
and servants as an object of approval’ and ad- 
miration. Judge, then, of their surprise and 
mortification, when in the second number of 
the Sunday Magazine, they find the worthy 






















doctor himself, and that in a discourse on the 
angelic anthem, Glory to God in the highest, on 
earth peace and goodwill towards men, actually 
breaking forth into a defence of war and war- 
like armaments and the military profession. 
The first thought that occurred to the doctor, 
as, indeed, it could not fail to occur to any man, 
while listening to the abgelic song floating over 
the fields of Bethlehem, was a thought of peace. 
For, in speaking of those to whom the “ glad 
tidings of great joy” were proclaimed, the first 
remark he makes is, that “they were men of a 
peaceful calling.” 
mark, he starts into the following very curious 
strain of illustration :— 


But, having made that re- 


‘The highest view of the profession of arms, 


is that the soldier, deterring evil-doers and 
maintaining order at home on the one hand, 
and prepared on the other to resist hostile in- 
vasion, is, in reality, notwithstanding his dead- 
ly weapons and warlike garb, an officer or in- 
strument of peace. 
with the roar of cannon booming across the 
ocean, how far distant it seems !—when Chris- 


A day is coming—alas! 


tianity shall exert a paramount influence 
throughout all the world; then, tyrants having 
ceased to reign, and slaves to groan, and nations 
to suffer from the lust of gold and power, this 
beautiful picture of the prophet shall become a 
reality: “the whole earth,” saith the seer, “is 
at rest and is quiet; they break forth into sing- 
ing.” ‘ill then, paradoxical though it appear, 
the cause of peace may be plead with most 
effect by the mouths of cannon. Fitness for 
war is often the strongest security for peace; 
and a nation whose wishes and interests both 
run in the direction of peace may find no way 
of warning restless and unprincipled and ambi- 
tious neighbors that it is not to be touched with 
impunity, but by showing itself, thistle-like, al! 
bristling over with bayonets. ‘ Necessity,’ said 
Paul, ‘is laid upon me to preach.’ It may be 
laid on a people to fight. Nor, when the 
sword has been drawn in a good cause, has God 
refused his sanction to that last terrible resort. 
It was He who imparted strength to the arm 
before whose resistless sweep the Philistines 
fell in swathes like grass tothe mower’s scythe. 
It was He who guided the stone that, shot 
from David’s sling, buried itself in the giant's 
brow. It was He who gave its earthquake 
power to the blast of the horns which levelled 
the walls of Jericho with the ground. And 
when night came down to cover the retreat of 
the Amorites and their allies, it was he who in- 
terposed to secure the bloody fruits of victory 
—saying, as eloquently put by a rustic preacher 
‘ Fight on, my servant Joshua, and I will hold 
the lights; and the sun stood still on Gibeon, 
and the moon in the valley of Ajalon.’ Ad- 
mitting war to be an awful scourge, these cases 
show that the duties of a soldier are not incon- 
sistent with the calling of a Christian.” 
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ly altered: 


“ The thing itself is neither rich nor rare, 
The only wonder is how it came there.” 


This vaunting trust in the cannon and bayo- 
net is the sort of thing we might expect to 
hear at a military mess or a review. On such 
occasions, it is common enough for military 
men to say with a sneer as they patan Arm- 
strong gun ora Minnie rifle, “It is all very 
well to talk about the might of gentleness, the 
influence of Christianity, and all that humbug, 
but this is the true peace-preserver.” Just as 


the slave-driver has been known to fondle his 
whip and to exclaim with a leering chuckle, 
“ They tell us to educate our slaves and govern 
them by an appeal to reason, interest and affec- 
tion, but this is the true instrument of order 
and civilization.” Both sayings are founded 
on precisely the same principle, and have pre- 
cisely the same kind and degree of truth. But 
the wonder is that teachers of religion cannot 
see that this deification of brute force as of 
greater efficacy than moral influence, gives the 
lie direct to the whole teaching of Christiani- 
ty. Their appeal to the Old Testament is 
wholly beside the mark, unless those who make 
it are prepared to abide the issue of such an 
appeal in other directions as well as that of 
war. Will Dr. Guthrie allow us to cite Old 
Testamegt examples in justification of polyga- 
my and concubinage, and persecution, and 
slavery, and the extermination of enemies, and 
the infliction of capital punishment for Sabbath- 
breaking and filial impiety, and a dozen other 
practices, of which it may be said that “ God 
has not refused His sanction to them,” but 
which Dr. Guthrie, we presume, in common 
with most other men, would utterly deny to be 
lawful to the Christian? Surely, it betrays a 
singular confusion of thought to say, after 
citing the example of Sampson, and David, 
and Joshua, that ‘these cases show the duties 
of a soldier are not inconsistent with the calling 
of a Christian.” Were Sampson, and David, 
and Joshua, Christians then? Is there no dis- 
tinction between Christianity and Judaism? 
May we assume that whatever was permitted 
to the Jew is “ not inconsistent with the calling 
of a Christian?” “T have lived,” says Bishop 
Jeremy Taylor in one of his sermons, “to see 


religion painted upon banners, and God to be} 


worshipped not as He is the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ (an afflicted Prince, the King of 
Sufferings), nor as the God of Peace (which 


To such a passage, occurring in such a place, 
we may apply the language of the poet, slight- 
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on armor, and God is not acknowledged by His 
New Testament titles, Religion may have in it 
the power of the sword, but not the power of 
godliness.” 

In the above extract we are told that “ when 
the sword has been drawn in a good cause, 
God has not refused His sanction to that last, 
terrible resort.” We are not very clear what 
the excellent Doctor means by that sentence. 
If he means that, because “a good cause” 
sometimes gains by war, we are.to infer that 
God sanctions war, he may as well say that be- 
cause a good cause sometimes gains by perse- 
cution, we are to infer that God sanctions 
persecution. But if he means to lay down the 
general principle that a good cause is always 
Victorious in war, and therefore, we must infer 
that God approves of war, we cannot conceive 
of any doctrine more at variance with the facts 
of history, or more likely to give advantage to 
the sceptic and scorner. 

(To be concluded.) 





THE BIBLE IN THE BARN. 


A soldier’s wife, with her three children, was 
passing through Essex, on her way to Chelms- 
ford. It was a fine summer evening, when she 
saw a young man standing at a farm-yard gate; 
she asked him if his master would allow her 
and her children to sleep in his barn. He said 
he thought he would; he went and asked, and 
the farmer gave his consent, and told him to 
unbind two trusses of straw for them to sleep 
upon. The woman enquired where she could 
get a little water; he went to fetch her some, 
and brought her a small can of milk, for which 
she was very thankful. She then took some 
bread from her bundle, but before she began 
to eat, she asked Giod to bless what she and her 
children were about to partake of, though it 
was only dry bread and milk. The youth felt 
interested, and sitting down on the “lift” of 
the barn-door, watched them eat their meal. 

After partaking of their humble repast, the 
poor woman took fiom her parcel a New Testa- 
ment, and said to the young man, “ We are 
going to have reading and prayer before retir- 
ing to rest, to thank God for the mercies of the 
past day; if you will join us, I shall be pleased.” 
He did so; and after reading ten verses of 
the 19th chapter of Luke, she prayed earnestly 
for the blessing of the Lord to rest upon the 
farmer, his servants, and the young man, for 
the kindness she had received from them. 

The simplicity of the prayer struck him, and 


her words sank deep into his heart. He could 


two appellatives Giod newly took upon Him in, not sleep. He rose early in the morning, and 


the New Testament and glories in for ever), but 
He is avowed now rather as the Lord of Hosts, 





went to the barn, to ask the soldier’s wife the 
way of salvation ; but she was gone. She rose, 


which title He was pleased to lay aside when no doubt, at early dawn, with a thankful heart, 
the Kingdom of the Gospel was preached by to proceed on her journey. He told one of the 
But when R-ligion puts servant girls what had passed, and she related 


the Prince of Peace. 
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it to her young mistress, who was pleased to 
repeat the simple tale to the rest of the family. 
It led the whole of them to reflect: they looked 
for the verses read by the soldier's wife the 
previous night; sent for the young man to have 
the tale confirmed, who wept as he told the 
simple story, and closed by saying, “ Salvation 
has come to my heart, if it bas not to this 
house, for J feel as J have never done before.” 
The farmer, his family, and the young man, 
became constant hearers of the gospel, and a 
great change was evident in the tenor of their 
lives.— Sudbury Leaflets. 





DEACON JOSEPH. 


Deacon Joseph, our Nestorian translator, 
died in his native village, Degala, April 12th, 
1864, at the age of about 40 years. His dis- 
ease was that fearful one so often fatal to mis- 
sionaries and their native co-laborers in the 
East, the typhoid fever. Deacon Joseph was a 
remarkable man—a genius in point of native 
talent, an unwearying plodder in patient toil— 
at the same time developing a most symmetrical 
ahd beautiful character as a man and a Chris- 
tian. 

Among the pupils gathered into our male 
seminary at its commencement, early in the 
year 1836, was a boy about a dozen years old, 
of a bearing so modest as to be almost shy, 
yet whose keen eye and very shrewd counte- 
nance betokened uncommon talent. Though 
younger and smaller than most of his compan- 
lons, he was soon at the head of all of his 
classes, and uniformly kept that position. Fa- 
cile primus, he however trusted not to the force 
of his reputed genius, but was as noted for his 
industry in perfecting his lessons as for the 
quickness and ease with which he could master 
them. The boy Joseph soon became famed 
among his people as a prodigy, and the rude 
Nestorians of his native village, when he was 
about 14 years old, called on their bishop to 
ordain him a deacon; the practice of ordain- 
ing mere boys, in the paucity of readers, and 
the ignorance and degradation of the people of 
that period, being then and for ages previous, 
painfully common. But Joseph was not thus 
to be promoted. Being aware of the purpose of 
his friends and their bishop, and having learned 
from the Scriptures something of the dignity 
and responsibility of the office of a deacon, and 
appreciating the impropriety of the measure, he 
absconded and concealed himself for two days, 
and thus escaped ordination. He was soon 
afterwards, however, promoted to a more suit- 
able position. Mr. Stocking, then superinten- 
dent of the seminary, took him into his family, 
where he enjoyed an excellent opportunity to 
acquire a familiar knowledge of our own lan- 
guage, while pursuing his course in the school. 
During this period he also made fine proficiency 
in the study of the Hebrew and Persian lan 
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guages. At the age of 19, Joseph was ap- 
pointed by our mission as native assistant to me 
ii translating and publishing the Holy Serip- 
tures. His qualifications for this work, both 
natural and acquired, were rare—nay, surpris- 
ing, uniting as he did to an uncommon quick- 
ness and ready tact the calm and willing per- 
severance ofa patient laborious ox, poring over 
these hard tasks from week to week, and month 
to month, and year to year, and many hours of 
the night as well as day. 

Joseph was not regarded as a converted man 
when he commenced his labors with me as a 
translator ; and though very modest and cour- 
teous in his bearing and general demeanor, he 
had all the pride of intellect cherished fondly 
in his heart; and this would sometimes crop 
out, especially when he was brought in contact 
with ignorant ecclesiastics of high pretensions 
to learning, but possessing very little in reality, 
whom the manifest superiority of the beardless 
youth often provoked rudely toassailhim. At 
one time, he also seemed in danger of falling 
into juvenile levity and indulgence. On one 
occasion of this kind I called him to account 
for it, and earnestly remonstrated with him. He 
received the admonition with all docility, and 
to impress him with the truth that such things 
were only the fruits of a depraved heart, I di- 
rected him to write a passage of Scripture in 
large letters on a tablet, which I suspended 
over my study table, where it would always 
meet his eye while engaged in his daily work. 
This was the passage: “‘ From within, out of the 
heart of man, proceed evil thoughts, adulteries, 
fornications, murders, thefts, covetousness, wick- 
edness, deceit, lasciviousness, an evil eye, blas- 
phemy, pride, foolishness. All these evil things 
come from within, and defile a man.” This 
passage of Scripture, thus presented and asso- 
ciated, had a restraining influence on bis way- 
ward propensities, and helped’ to prepare his 
mind and heart for the saving reception of the 
Gospel. The time for that blessed event soon 
came. In 1846 occurred the first extensive 
revival among the Nestorians—a work of grace 
of remarkable pungency and interest, and most 
blessed results. At an early period of that 
merciful visitation, Joseph was awakened, but 
it was not easy in his case to give up all for 
Christ, especially that pride of a very superior 
intellect. I one day invited the late Mr. Stod- 
dard of our mission—that seraphic man, so wise 
to win souls—to call at my study and converse 
with Joseph. He did so, and ascertaining his 
state, he simply read to him the verses, “ Thou 
hast neither part nor lot in this matter ; for thy 
heart is not right in the sight of God. Re- 
pent, therefore, of this thy wickedness, and pray 
God, if perhaps the thought of thy heart may 
be forgiven thee.” Mr. Stoddard repeated the 
passage and then left him. Joseph was per- 
plexed and deeply distressed. On soon going 
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into my study, I found him weeping and wring- 
ing his hands; and in deep anguish he looked 
in my face and said, “Is there no mercy for 
me?” ‘ Yes,” I replied, “if you go right to 
Christ and ask for mercy.” “ But,” said he, 
“ Mr. Stoddard says, ‘ perhaps, perhaps!’ O! 
I am a miserable sinner!” There was no 
longer any keeping back. That was his birth- 
day into the household of faith. The proud, 
aspiring youth was suddenly transformed by 
the power of grace into a meek and gentle lamb. 

Joseph remained with me twelve years at my 
residence on Mount Seir, engaged in preparing 
and publishing the Holy Scriptures and o.her 
books. He was by no means ail intellect. I 
have never known a character in which the 
mind and the heart more beautifully harmo- 
nized. He was a model in domestic affection, 
and in religious fervor and devotion. Nine years 
ago, his two young children died of scarlet 
fever in the course of the same week. It was 
a crushing blow to the stricken father and 
mother ; and his bleeding heart went forth so 
tenderly to his sorrowing companion, that he 
could never again leave his home, and labor 
with me on Mount Seir. He was, however, so 
perfectly a master of his calling as a translator, 
that thenceforward I found no difficulty in la- 
boring in concert with him at the distance of 
eight miles, with only an occasional meeting. 
On returning to his native village to reside, 
Deacon Joseph assumed the duties of pastor of 
the village (in addition to his labors for the 
press), in which he was also very faithful and 
successful. His characteristic diffidence ap- 
peared-in his early religious performances. In 
his first attempt to conduct a prayer-meeting, 
soon after he indulged the hope of being a 
Christian, he read a chapter with the intention 
of expounding it; but when he reached the 
close, he was too much disconcerted to say a 
word : whereupon he commenced reading again, 
and went through the chapter a second time, 
with no other result, and on reaching the close, 
with much embarrassment sat down. He, how- 
ever, gradually acquired confidence; and be- 
came an excellent preacher, and an able and 
laborious pastor. His village, containing some 
1,500 souls, formerly noted for their hardened, 
bigoted, and turbulent character, was greatly 
changed under his ministry of nine years. The 
Lord gave him spiritual in-gatherings. During 
his ministry, a prosperous church of between 
thirty and forty members was gathered there, 
which, built up in the faith under a shepherd 
who so abounded in light and love, is one of the 
many bright golden candlesticks now shining 
among the Nestorians. 

Deacon Joseph’s early death is greatly la- 
mented by his church and village, and indeed 
by his entire people, who had come to esteem 
him as one of their most distinguished lumi- 
naries, and most beautiful Christian models. 


Truly was it said of him, on the day of his 
funeral, a great man has fallen in the Nestorian 
Israel. It was my privilege to preach his fu- 
neral sermon from the text: “The path of the 
just is as the shining light, that shineth more 
and more unto the perfect day.” And the char- 
acter and history of few mortals could form a 
more striking and practical commentary on that 
passage.—Abridged from the letter of J. Per- 
kins, in Christian World. 
sc eat 
From “The Witness.” 
WORKING OUT SALVATION. 
“Work out your own galvation with fear and 
trembling, for it is God which worketh in you, both 


to will and to do, of His good pleasure.”—Phil. ii. 
12, 13. 




























To whom were these words addressed ? 

“The saints in Jesus.” Ch. i.1. “The 
brethren.” i.12. The beloved.” ii. 12. 

What does the Apostle urge them to do? 

“To work out their own salvation.” 

What wrong meaning do. some put upon 
these words ? 2 

That salvation is to be obtained by works; 
and further, that no man can be sure of salva- 
tion in this life. 

How do you know that this cannot possibly 
be the Apostle’s meaning ? 

Because, as ‘‘saints in Christ Jesus,” they 
were already saved in Him. 

Could you name any (members of the 
church) who were in possession of salvation 
when it was written, “ Work out your own 
salvation with fear and trembling?” 

Yes, Lydia, the seller of purple, the Jailer, 
Euodias, Syntyche, and Clement. 

What did the Apostle write of them ? 

“ That their names were written in the Book 
of Life.” Phil. iv. 3. 

Where before in the Epistle had St. Paul 
expressed this confidence ? . 

In chapter i. 6, where he says: “ Being 
confident of this very thing, that He which 
hath begun a good work in you will perform it 
until the day of Jesus Christ.” 

How do you know from the twelfth verse 
itself that salvation was already in their pos- 
session ? 

Because the Apostle calls it “your own” 
salvation.” 

How does the term “ your own” convey this 
idea ? 

Because “ your own’ implies possession. 
No one would say, Work out your own farm or 
garden, if that farm or garden were not in the 
possession of the person so addressed. 

Where are we taught that salvation is the 
present and immediate result of true and living 
faith in Christ ? 

‘‘ Verily, verily, I say unto you, he that be- 
lieveth on me hath everlasting life.” John vi. 
37; Acts xvi. 31. 
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Where are true believers spoken of as al- 
ready saved ? 

In 1 Cor. i. 18, “* Unto us which are saved 
it is the power of God ;” in 2 Tim i. 9, “Who 
hath saved us and called us with an holy calling, 
not according to our works, but according to His 
own purpose and grace, which was given us in 
Christ Jesus before the world began ;” in Titus 
ili. 5, “‘ According to his mercy He saved us, by 
the washing of regeneration, and renewing of 
the Holy Ghost ;in Heb. x. 39, “We are not 
of them who draw back unto perdition, but of 
them that believe to the saving of the soul ;” in 
John xi. 26: “Whosoever liveth and believeth 
in me shall never die.” 


How do you explain the fact of true believers 
being saved immediately on their acceptance of 
Christ ? 

Because salvation is not of works but of grace. 
It is the blood-bought gift of Jesus—“ The gift 
of God is eternal life,’—Rom. vi. 23, and when 
that gift is accepted, the soul is saved. 

Where are we told that salvation is not 
through our own works? 

In Acts xiii. 38, 39, “Through this man is 
preached unto you the forgiveness of sins; and 
by Him all that believe are justified from all 
things, from which ye could not be justified by 
the law of Moses;” in Rom. iii. 20, “by the 
deeds of the law there shall no flesh be justified 
in His [God’s] sight;” in Rom. iv. 5, 6, “To 
him that worketh not, but believeth on Him that 
justifieth the ungodly, his faith is counted for 
righteousness. Even as David also describeth 
the blessedness of the man unto whom God im- 
puteth righteousness without works ;” in Gal. ii. 
16, “‘ By the works of the law shall no flesh be 
justified; in Eph. ii. 8,9; “ By grace are ye 
saved through faith; . . . not of works, lest any 
man should boast.” 

Have good'works, then, no part at all in 
purchasing our salvation ? 

None whatever. The work which saves the 
soul is the atoning work of Christ. Of that 
work Christ said himself: “ Jt is finished.” It 
requires no work on our part, therefore, to make 
it more complete. See Dan. ix. 24, John xix. 
30, Heb. ix. 26, x. 12, 14. 

Why, then, does the Apostle urge the Chris- 
tians at Philippi to work out their salvation, if 
works have no part in purchasing it? 

Because, though good works cannot purchase 
or obtain salvation, they accompany it, and 
“spring out necessarily of a true and lively 
faith.” 

What, then, is the meaning of the words 
“ Work out?” 

They are exhortations to those who are saved 
to persevere in the “things which accompany 
salvation,” Heb. vi. 9. Being saved from the 
guilt and condemnation of sin, they were also 
to be saved from its power and dominion. 
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Mention some of the works which accompany 
salvation. 

Warfare with the flesh, Rom. viii. 12, 15. 
With the world, 1 John ii. 15; v.5. With 
the Devil, Eph. vi. 11—16; see Phil. iv. 8, 9; 
Heb. vi.9; 2 Peteri. 5-8. 

But if true believers are saved, why does the 
Apostle write that they are to work with fear 
and trembling? 

These feelings are to be cherished, not as re- 
gards their safety in Christ, but in reference to 
their strength in themselves. They are to be 
understood in the same sense as the Apostle ap- 
plied them to himself: “I was with you in 
weakness, and in fear, and in much trembling.” 
1 Cor. ii. 3. 

How do you know the “ fear and trembling” 
cannot mean fear of damnation, arising from un- 
certainty or doubt as to final salvation ? 

Because, as we have seen, the Apostle had 
before assured them of his confidence of the very 
reverse, and because such a statement would be 
opposed to the words which he afterwards uses: 
“ Rejoice in the Lord alway ; and again I say 
Rejoice.” Ch. iv. 4. Such “ rejoicing alway” 
could not be allied with fear and trembling be- 
fore God. In fact, such joy would be impossi- 
ble while salvation remained a matter of doubt 
and uncertainty. 

What encouragement does the Apostle give 
the Philippians to persevere in working out 
their salvation in its sanctifying effects ? 

“ For itis God which worketh in you both to 
will and to do, of His good pleasure.” Ch. ii. 13. 

What had been their encouragement before ? 

The Apostle’s presence. ‘“ As ye have always 
obeyed in my presence.” He urges them, there- 
fore, to obey the more in his absence. 

Why so? 

Because they had the help—not of an Apos- 
tle—but of the Spirit of God Himself on their 
side. 

Why should the fact of God working in them 
by His Holy Spirit encourage them to obey the 
more ? 

Because then, though weak and feeble in 
themselves, there could be no fear as to the re- 
sult; their labor could not be,in vain. 

Do you remember any passages where God’s 
gracious operations in the hearts of His people 
are described ? 

Psalm ex. 3, “ Thy people shall be willing 
in the day of thy power ;” Cant. i.4, “ Draw 
me, we will run after thee ;” Isaiah xxvi. 12, 
“Thou hast wrought all our works in us;” 
Hosea xi. 4, ‘I drew them with the cords of a 
man, with bands of love ;” John vi. 44, “No 
men can come unto me, except the Father 
which hath sent me draw him;” John xv. 5, 
«“ Without me ye can do nothing ;” 1 Cor. xv. 
10; “ By the grace of God I am what [ am.” 

To what cause does the Apostle ascribe God’s 
working thus on the hearts of His people? 
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“¢ His good pleasure.” 


Matthew xi. 26, ‘“‘ Even so, Father, for so it 
seemed good in thy sight ;” Rom. ix. 16, “It 
is not of him that willeth, nor of him that run- 
neth, but of God that showeth mercy ; Eph. i. 
9: “ According to His good pleasure which He 


hath purposed in himself.” 


Assured, then, that God, by His Holy Spirit, 
was working in them to accomplish His good 
pleasure, could they feel any trembling, fear, or 


apprehension as to their eternal safety ? 


us ?” 


“T am persuaded that neither death, nor 
life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, 
nor things present, nor things to come, nor 
height, nor depth, nor any other creature, shall 
be able to separate us from the love of God 
which isin Christ Jesus our Lord.” Rom. viii. 
81-39. ‘Though I walk through the valley 
of the shadow of death, I will fear no evil, for 
thou art with me; thy rod and thy staff they 
comfort me. Thou preparest a table before me 
in the presence of mine enemies; thou anoint- 


est my head with oil, my cup runneth over. 


Surely goodness and wercy shall follow me all 
the days of my life, and I will dwell in the 


house of the Lord for ever.” Psalm xxiii. 4-6. 
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EXEMPTION FROM MILITARY SERVICE.—As 
another draft is likely to be made in many 


places, early care should be taken to make 
deputy provost marshals acquainted with the 
exemption law. No member of our religious 
Society who furnishes the proper evidence that 
he is entitled, under that law; to be classed as a 
non-combatant, can be required to go into a 
camp or join any regiment, or be subjected to 
military orders. When an attempt is made by 
military officers to violate the law in this respect, 
prompt measures should be adopted by Friends 
in the vicinity to prevent it from being carried 
into effect. An application to Secretary Stan- 
ton would doubtless be successful. Through 
the ignorance or perverseness of subordinate 
officers, and the want of proper attention to the 
cases, a few of our members were subjected to 
much suffering after the last draft. The gov- 
ernment has kindly acceded to the claim of 
Friends to be exempted from military service,and 
they should be careful that-no neglect on their 
part shall bring embarrassment to the author- 
ities at Washington, or unnecessary suffering 
upon themselves and their families. 






































No; for “if God be for us who car be against 





Diep. near Monrovia, Indiana, on the morning of 
the 24th of 1st month, 1865, Hamitton N. Snaw, 
son of Aaron and Jane Shaw, (the latter deceased, ) 
aged 30 years; a member of West Union Monthly 
Meeting. He seemed to have a sense that his stay 
here would be short; it being manifested by ar- 
ranging bis outward affairs, and then giving in- 
structions to his wife, that if he should be taken 
sick, not to speak of them in any way, for he did 
not want anything of the kind on his mind, through 
the course of his sickness. 


——, on the 17th of 9th month, 1864, Oxrver M. 
UverMAN, son of Nathan and Anna P. Overman, 
aged 1 year, 6 months and 21 days; a member of 
New Garden Monthly Meeting, Indiana. 


, hear Springdale, Kansas, on the 29th of Ist 
month, 1865, Sytvanvus Carry, formerly an esteemed 
elder of Richland Monthly Meeting, Ind. In the fall 
of 1864, he and many other Friends removed and 
settled in the limits of Kansas Monthly Meeting; 
where he manifested a lively interest in the welfare 
of our beloved Society, but disease soon confined 
him to his room, where his family and friends often 
received deep instruction ; he often recurring to the 
near approach of death, without fear, but in a spirit 
of holy resignation; he declined without much suf: 
fering until the last day, when his suffering became 
intense, frequently praying in much earnestness 
that the work might be cut short, and that patience 
might be granted him to the end; that he was 


ready to go, if it was the Lord’s will. His end was 
peace. 


——, at the same place, on the 21st of 11th mo., 
1864, Extis Carey, (son of the above and Sarah his 
wife,) in the 22d year of his age. He gave his 
friends the consoling hope that his end was peace. 

——.,, at Fall River, Mass., on the 28th of Ist mo., 
1865, Bersry C. Snove, aged 68 years; a member 
of Swansey Monthly Meeting. 

——, on the 27th of Ist month, 1865, ALmIRA, 
youngest daughter of Benj. C. and Mary Andrews, 
aged 5 years and 19 days; a member of Pleasant 
Plain Monthly Meeting, Iowa. 

, on the 29th of 1st month, 1865, Lucy Exxen, 
daughter of Isaac H. and Elizabeth Mosher, aged 3 
years and 6 days; a member of Adrian Monthly 
Meeting, Mich. 

, on the 20th of 1st month, 1865, near Au- 
gusta, Carroll county, Ohio, Lemurt Hors, in the 
47th year of his age; a member of Sandy Spring 
Monthly Meeting. He bore his short but severe ill- 











tion; and between the intervals of severe suffering, 
he referred to his future prospects in such a manner 
as to afford his friends the consoling evidence that 
his day’s work was done in the day time. On the 
evening of his close, being asked how he felt: after 
a short pause, he exclaimed, “ Bless the Lord, oh 


my soul, and all that is within me, bless bis holy 
name.” 


——, on the 6th of 2d month, 1865, Rurn Any, 
wife of Nathan Harvey, in the 26th year of her age; 
a member of Milford Monthly Meeting, Ind. Though 
the call was sudden, it did not find her entirely un- 
prepared ; and she left to her friends the consoling 
assurance that through mercy an acceptance was 
granted her. 


, on the 7th of 2d month, 1865, Marcarer B., 
wife of Christopher Morris, in the 31st year of her 
age; a member of Milford Monthly Meeting, Ind. 
She was favored to endure a painful illness of six 
month’s duration, with much patience and Christian 
fortitude. She was mercifully favored with great 





ness with Christian fortitude and patient resigna- — 
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peace and quietness of spirit. Near her close she 
said, ‘Tam peaceful; all is well.” 


Digp, on the 22d of 1st month last, Mary R. Stroup, 
a beloved and valued member and overseer of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia for the 
Western District. 

Of her it may truly be said, she walked worthy of 
the vocation wherewith she was called—being “ an 
example to the believers, in word, in conversation, 
in charity, in spirit, in faith, in purity.” 

“The law of kindness dwelt upon her lips,” and 
although she entertained a very low estimate of her 
capacity for usefulness, it is believed there are not a 
few who willlong and gratefully remember her gentle 
word of encouragement, her cheerful, benignant 
smile ; ber loving, tender, ever-ready sympathy. She 
deeply felt the responsibility of the office she was 
called upon to fill, and it may well be said, she 
watched for the souls of those over whom she was 
made overseer, as one that must give an account. 

Very striking was her simple child-like faith, both 
in the fundamental doctrines of the blessed Gospel 
of peace and salvation through a crucified Lord, and 
also in the declaration of her risen Saviour, “ Him 
that cometh to me, I will in no wise cast out.” Thus 
cheered and strengthened on her heavenward jour- 
ney, by that sustaining hope, which is as an anchor to 
the soul both sure and steadfast—a hope full of im- 
mortality,—to her, to live was Christ—to die was 
gain—and though the summons came at an unlooked- 
for hour. “Steward, give up thy stewardship,”—she 
met it with entire calmness, and seemed surprised to 
find that “ even for her,” unworthy as she felt her- 
self to be, through the rich mercy of redeeming love, 
death had indeed no sting. 

The Locust Street Mission Association, having 
completed its building, announces that it is now 
ready for occupancy. Charitable associations wish- 
ing to make use of it, will make application to the 
Chairman of the House Committee, B. W. Beesley, 
No. 30 North 7th Street. 

As considerable expense will be incurred by the 
Association in providing such accommodation, the 
Treasurer, Fred. W. Morris, 1608 Market Street, will 
gladly receive contributions. 

asada 
For Friends’ Review. 

“The sheep hear his voice: and he calleth his 
own sheep by name, and leadeth them out. And 
when he putteth forth his own sheep, he goeth be- 
fore them, and the sheep follow him, for they know 
his voice: And a stranger will they not follow, but 
will flee from him: for they know not the voice of 
strangers.” —John x. 3-5. 

How many burdened souls have been rubbed 
of the comfort the above passage is designed to 
afford, by supposing it all “a figure.” The 
following quotation from Hartley’s “ Researches 
in Greece and the Levant,’ shows that the 
parable of our Saviour was drawn from facts. 

“ Having had my attention directed last night 
to the words in John x. 3, I asked my man, if 
it was usual in Greece to give names to sheep. 
He informed me that it was, and that the sheep 
obeyed the shepherd when he called them by 
their names. This moraing I had an oppor- 
tunity of verifying the truth of this remark. 
Passing by a flock of sheep, I asked the shep- 
herd the same question which I put to my 
servant, and he gave me the same answer. [ 


then bade him call one of his sheep. He did 


so, and it instantly left its pasturage and its 
companions, and ran up to the hands of the 
shepherd with signs of pleasure and with a 
prompt obedience which [ had never observed 
in any other animal. It is also true in this 
country that ‘a stranger will they not follow, 
but will flee from him.’ The shepherd told 
me that many of his sheep were still wild, and 
that they had not yet learned their names, but 
by teaching them they would all learn them.” 

So also Thomson says:—‘‘ ‘The shepherd calls 
sharply from time to time to remind the sheep 
of his. presence—they know his voice and fol- 
low on; but if a stranger call, they stop short, 
lift up their heads in alarm, and if it is re- 
peated, they turn and flee, because they know 
not the voice of a stranger.” 


——____+~~ee > ______ 


From the British Friend. 
ANCIENT RECORD. 


As it was not longbefore a falling away man- 
ifested itself in the primitive churches, it need 
be no matter of surprise if the like happened 
among the meetings of our early Friends. The 
date of the following record shows how soon a 
declension took place from the zeal displayed 
on their first gathering, while it shows the wis- 
dom of the establishment of a system of disci- 
pline whereby provision was made for the 
awakening and restoration of those who had in 
any measure left their first love. We have no 
account of what was the result of the epistle 
from the Monthly Meeting in question upon 
these particular meetings to which it was ad- 
dressed. 

At a meeting held at Thomas Ellwood’s, on 
the 5th of 4th month, 1672, an account being 
given that Friends of Missenden, Amersham, 
Chesham, and Woburnham, through negligence, 
by degrees, let fall their meetings on week- 
days, this meeting, sensible of the hnzt and 
loss occasioned thereby to the Friends of those 
meetings, as well as to the honor of truth and 
its testimony, long since borne in those places, 
provided that William Penn and Nicholas Noy 
should visit the Friends.of those meetings re- 
spectively, and to them read the following let- 
ter, in the name of this meeting :— 


Dear FRIENDS,—When we consider the 
days that are past, and the years that are gone, 
and call to mind the time of our distress, when 
darkness had overcast us, insomuch that we 
saw no light, and then bring to remembrance 
the day-spring that descended upon us—the 
breaking forth of God’s visitation of light 
among us. Q glorious was the day! how joy- 
ful those tidings! how lovely the feet of them 
that were the messengers thereof! Were not 
you, with us, deeply affected; your souls smit- 
ten, and made to confess to the same, and to 
bear your testimony over all the sufferings and 
reproach that did attend you? And in that 
tender, lovely time, even the years of your 
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youth, and your first espousals, were you not 
zealous for the Lord, and did you not assemble 
yourselves together to wait upon Him; to feel 
after his presence, as that alone in which you 
found life, grace, strength, and true satisfac- 
tion? And did you not then run well? But 
what hath hindered? ©, what hath taken you 
off? It is our brotherly exhortation in the dear 
and blessed truth of God that you let not the 
testimony once borne amongst you, and by you, 
fall in your streets, that it may not be told by 
professor or profane, there was once a meeting 
of the people called Quakers in Amersham, but 
it 1s come to nothing. 

Surely the Lord is not pleased herewith, nor 
doth it engage the Lord’s presence, nor is it 
for your growth and profiting in the work and 
way of the Lord. But it both hurts your breth- 
ren, gives offence to the worldly ones, and makes 
you barren, and dishonors God’s everlasting 
truth. Therefore, in the tender love of God, 
that is zealous of his pure glory, get together 
again, sit down and wait to feel the Lord’s 
presence and wisdom, and ordering amongst you 
for the establishment of your decayed meetings, 
that (though but two or three) you may not 
forsake the assembling of yourselves together, 
but meeting by the light and name of Christ 
Jesus our Lord, his divine presence and heav- 
enly blessings you may witness to your refresh- 
ment, growth, and establishment; to the com- 
forting of your brethren, the judging of the 
world, and the magnifying the name of the 
Lord our God, in which you will all come to 
obtain an eternal inheritance with all them that 
in their day did diligently come together to 
worship God in the pure light and spirit of his 
Son. And dear friends, this further springs 
in Our minds in the same tender love of the 
Lord, that you make it matter of great weight 
to frequent, and as much as may be, with all 
clearness, before the Lord, to keep close to your 
Own meetings, whereby you may be a strength 
and support to one another, ard may all come to 
know what it is to travel through and over those 
weights and exercises that attend all who are 
the first-fruits to God in any place, that so you 
may come to receive the reward of true trav- 
ellers in the way of the Lord. And we are 
well assured that the Lord will cause the light 
to arise, break forth, and shine through all fogs 
and mists of darkness, to the lifting up of his 
standard and ensign for the gathering in of 
the people, as you are faithfully, closely, and 
lovingly exercised in your hearts and spirits 
towards God in all your meetings.—From our 
Monthly Meeting, the 8th of 4th Month, 1672. 


be sensible of the growth of thy faith, yet do not 
conclude that thou hast no faith. Faith may 

be in the habit, when itis not in the act; there 

may be life in the root of the tree, when there 

are neither leaves, blossoms, nor fruit upon the 
tree, but they will shew themselves in the spring, i 
and so will the habits of faith break forth into J 
acts, when the Sun of righteousness shall shine 

— and make it a pleasant spring to the 

soul. 
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From a recent English work, entitled 
“RELIGIOUS LIFE IN ENGLAND.” 

* * * The Lord greatly blesses the efforts 
of such as simply endeavor to make the most 
of their opportunities for advancing His cause. 
Such was the case with Blackerby, who settled 
in the village of Ashden, near Clare, and there 
spent his time in educating youth, in teaching, 
preaching and lecturing in the surrounding 
places. He acted as “ever in his great Task- 
master’s eye,” and is said to have been the 
known instrument in the conversion of 2,000 
persons in his life-time. He had so carefully 
cultivated the Christian virtues, that holiness 
and self-command became, as it were, habitual 
to him, though none had a more humbling con- 
viction of personal sinfulness and weakness. 
His happiness lay in the anticipation of the 
future peace and glory of the church. Like 
John Newton, he could and did declare, that 
for 40 years God had not permitted him to have 
a single doubting thought respecting his salva- 
tion. He died in 1651. 

John Howe, the noble, elegant, large-hearted, 
accomplished preacher and gentleman, familiar 
with courts, and now to be contemptuously 
silenced for non-conformity, lived to adorn 
his adversity with the same deep, individual 
faith which had kept him sober during the 
days of his prosperity. The following, written 
on a leaf of his Latin New Testament, reveals 
the source and nature of his support :—‘After 
that I had long seriously and repeatedly thought 
with myself, that besides a full and undoubted 
assent to the objects of faith, a vivifying, 
savory taste and relish for them was also ne- 
cessary, that with stronger force and more 
powerful energy they might penetrate into the 
most inward centre of my heart, and there 
being most deeply fixed and rooted, govern my 
life; and that there could be no other sure 
ground whereon te conclude and pass a sound 
judgment on my good estate Godward ; and 
after I had in my course of preaching, been 
largely insisting on 2Cor.il2. ‘This is my 
rejoicing, the testimony of a good conscience,’ 
&e.—this very morning I awoke out of a most 
ravishing and delightful dream, that a wonder- 
ful and copious stream of celestial rays, from 
the lofty throne of the Divine Majesty, did 
seem to dart into my open and expanded 
breast. 
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The strongest faith is subject at times to 
shakings, as the stoutest ships are to tossings ; 
as the wisest men are to doubtings; as the 
brightest stars are to twinklings. Therefore, 
Christian, if at certain times thou shouldst not 
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_I have often, since, reflected on that very 
signal pledge of special divine favor, and have, 
with repeated pleasure, tasted the delights 
thereof. But what of the same kind I sensibly 
felt, through the admirable bounty of my God, 
and the most pleasant comforting influence of 
the Holy Spirit, on October 22, 1704, far sur- 
passed the most expressive words my thoughts 
can suggest. I then experienced an inex- 
pressibly pleasant melting of heart, tears gush- 
ing out of my eyes, for joy, that God should 
shed abroad His love abundantly, through the 
hearts of men, and that for this very purpose, 
mine own should be so signally pdéssessed of 
and by His blessed Spirit. Rom. v. 5.” 

Philip Henry, who was trained at Oxford, 
says that the scholars of Dr. Owen, the then 
chancellor, used to meet for prayer and Chris- 
tian conference, “to the great confirming of 
one another’s hearts in the fear and love of 
God, and the preparing of them for the service 
of the church in their generation. They ex- 
pressly agreed to respect each other’s judgment, 
that with one consent, they might each in his 


place study to promote the common interests | 


of Christ’s kingdom-and the common salvation 
of precious souls.” 
_ The spread of spiritual life has ever been 
intimately connected with the energetic preach- 
ing of the Gospel ; the former is promoted by the 
latter, and, in its turn, each contributes to the 
other. In times of religious persecution, when 
faith is brought into lively exercise, and the 
unseen world is a veritable power, it is impossi- 
ble to repress the ardent efforts of such as feel 
themselves under solemn responsibility to de- 
liver to their fellow men the message which 
God has committed to them concerning the 
way of salvation. 

Vavasour Powell, the apostle of Wales, was 
an eminent instance of active Christian life. 


7 : : 
Church or chapel, mountain or moor, fair or} 


market,—wherever, and whenever it can be 
done,—he preached Christ with remarkable 
success until his death in 1671. 

Joseph Alleine, after his own release from 
prison, thus writes to one, still unjustly suffer- 
ing :— 


“T can tell you little good of myself; but 





lievers ; to tell all the world, by our course and 
carriage, that there is such pleasantness in 
Christ's ways, such beauty in holiness, such re- 
ward to obedience, as we profess to believe. 
May ours and our people’s conversation, but 
preach this aloud to the world ; that there is a 
reality in what God hath promised; that heaven 
is worth the venturing for ; that the sufferings 
of the present time are not worthy to be com- 
pared with the glory that shall be revealed in 
us.” The young Countess of Huntingdon was 
so much struck with the remark of her sister- 
in-law, Lady Margaret Hastings, that “ since 
she had known and believed in the Lord Jesus 
Christ for life and salvation, she had been as 
happy as an angel,” that it gave direction to 
her thought; sickness gave the opportunity 
for reflection ; God gave the blessing; and thus 
commenced: the foundation of a movement, the 
effects of which will endure longer than time 
itself. 

One of the most effective laborers in the vine- 
yard was John Berridge. Nothing was allowed 
to interfere with the great purpose of his life 
—the preaching of Christ crucified. Such 
was the powerful import and piercing sharpness 
of this great preacher’s sentences, so suited to 
England’s rustic auditories and so divinely di- 
rected in their flight, that eloquence has sel- 
dom won such triumphs as the Gospel won, 
with the bow of old eccentric Berridge ! Strong 
men, in the surprise of sudden self-discovery, 
or in joy of marvellous deliverance, would sink 
to the earth powerless or convulsed; and in 
one year of campaigning, it was calculated that 


14.000 have been awakened to the worth of 


their souls, and a sense of sin! 

All these men cared /ittle for party and much 
for Christ and the souls of men. In seeking to 
trace out the windings of the river of life, we 
are constantly meeting with proofs of its con- 
tinuity and freshness. No sooner are its 
sparkling streams discovered by the needy, 
than there is a rush towards them. One com- 
pany after another drinks, and then gratefully 
proclaims the glad tidings.. 





Believers! you cannot have too frequent 


this I can tell you—that the promises of God communion with God, or too frequent inter- 


were never so sweet in this world to me, as in| 
and since my imprisoned state. Oh the bot-| 
tomless riches of the covenant of grace! It} 
shames me that I have let such a treasure lie! 
by me so long, and have made so little use of 
it. Never did my soul know the heaven of a 
believer's life, till I learnt to live a life of; 
praise, and by more frequent consideration to | 
set home the unspeakable riches of the divine 
promises, to which, I trust, through grace, I 
am made an heir. -I verily perceive that all our 
work were done at once, if we could but pre-' 
vail with ourselves and others to live like be-' 


course with Jesus. You cannot have your 
heart too frequently filled with joy unspeaka- 
ble and full of glory, and with that peace which 
passeth understanding. You cannot have heav- 
en down too often into your hearts, or your 
hearts too often carried up to heaven, and 
therefore you cannot be too frequent in closet 
prayer. — 

There is no such way to get much grace, as 
to be thankful for alittle grace. He who opens 
his mouth wide in praises, shail have his heart 
filled with graces. 
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COST OF PLOWING BY STEAM. 


We observe, according to the statement of 
English papers, that the cost of plowing by the 
use of Fowler’s steam plow on strong land, has 
been found to be as below stated. The ex- 
pense of plow and engine complete is £1,000, 
but the engine being used for other purposes 
when not plowing, it is thought fair to esti- 
mate the whole cost at £700. The following 


is acorrect yearly statement of the yearly 
items :— 


Interest on £700, 5 per Cent......seeseceee sees £35 
Annual wear, 10 per Cent.,...........sssseeeee 70 
Repairs of breakage,............cssccsscsscssees - 36 
Coal, oi] and tallow,........0..0.0 scccccsccsceees sh § 
i siti det eiaactalnalieiiies 55 
PERN i scndis’ ansbicnseweckiesmeadeeoasabuneun 35 

£308 


The above estimate is based on an allowance of 
a hundred days actual service each year, which 
would be over £3 or $15 daily—or over $30 
at the present value of currency in this country. 
The daily average number of acres plowed 
had been eight, and the cost in our present 
ery would be about $4 per acre, or $2 in 
go 

It would be a question for our farmers to an- 
swer, whether this work could be more cheap- 
ly accomplished by horses, if it were not for 
the fact that iron-work, coal and wages are all 
cheaper in England than here. So at the same 
time the labor of horses is dearer. The same 
authority states that 12 shillings sterling per 
acre is the lowest rate that plowing can be 
done on strong soils, with horses, in England— 
which would be $3 in gold, or over $6 at the 
present time in American currency. This being 
the case, steam-plowing is practicable and more 
profitable in England. Probably, with all the 
drawbacks of higher prices here and rougher 
land, added to the want of experience, it could 
not be executed at the present time for less than 
seven or eight dollars per acre, if the preceding 
figures are reliable. It appears that the first 
year of these experiments there were many 
breakages and interruptions. But now, after 
the lapse of three years, through more skill 
in management, they have become but few, and 
the expense consequently greatly lessened. It 
is for the end of these three years that these es- 
timates were made and not for the first. 

We have never been sanguine that steam- 
plowing would soon be introduced into this 
country, and have no doubt that it has been re- 
tarded by unsuccessful experiments, made 
through a mistaken view of its easy accomplish. 
ment. We see no prospect at present of its 
introduction, except on the broad plains of the 
West, where the seasonable performance of 
plowing over thousands of acres by means of 
machinery, for the purpose of timely planting, 
may be more important than the saving of ex- 
pense in the operation.— Country Gentleman. 


COAL RESOURCES OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


The Quarterly Journal of Science has a re- 
cent article on this subject, written by Edward 
Hull, of the Geological Survey of Great Britain. 
He enumerates the coal-fields of the kingdom, 
and estimates their capabilities as they appear 
to the eye of Geological Science. ‘ Within a 
depth of four thousand feet from the surface, 
there are in Great Britain 83,544,000,000 tons 
of coal available ;” and the probable annual 
consumption is estimated in the following clos- 
ing paragraphs of the article :— 


‘Space will not admit of our doing more 
than to glance at the past history and future 
prospects of coal-mining. It may be said that 
up to the end of the last century, the art bad 
only smouldered. It was when the invention 
of the steam-engine revolutionized the industry 
of this country, that mining burst forth with 
an energy previously unapproached. Probably 
not more than ten millions of tons of coal were 
raised at the commencement of this century ; 
yet in 1830 the quantity raised was thirty 
millions, and in 1851 not less than fifty-four 
millions. From 1854 downwards, we have the 
returns of the Mining Record Office, which 
show a general tendency to expansion, though 
with fluctuations, the maximum having been 
reached in 1861, when the enormous quantity 
of eighty-six millions of tons was brought to 
the surface. 

Notwithstanding these facts, however, it 
would be rash to assume that the experience of 
the past is to be a criterion of the future. We 
neither wish for, nor expect, an increase during 
the remainder of this century at all proportion: 
ate to that of the earlier half, and this view is 
borne out by some of the later returns. Some 
of our coal-fields, as has been shown, have 
passed their meridian, and, having expended 
their strength, are verging on decay. Others 
have attained their maximum, or nearly so; 
this indeed is the case with the majority. The 
younger coal-fields will have much of their 
—— absorbed in compensating for the fall- 
ing-off of the older; so that in a few years the 
whole of our coal-producing distri ts will reach 
a stage of activity beyond whic they cannot 
advance, but around which they may oscillate. 
Entertaining these views, I am inclined to 
place the possible maximum of production at 
one hundred millions of tons a year ; and yet it 
has been shown that even with this enormous 
‘output,’ there is enough coal to last for eight 
centuries.” 


oo 


THE little spark of joy that shines in the 
Christian’s cup, is an earnest of those everlast- 
ing delights which shall be theirs, when all 
sorrow shall flee away: and-those sips of com- 
fort are but the foretastes of that river of ever- 
lasting pleasures at God’s right hand. 


io 
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TEMPTATION. 

25th, 3d Mo.—I believe many people are ; 
hardly aware how much they are indebted, for 
what may be esteemed their virtue and pru- 
dence, to being placed in some degree out of 
temptation. Self-applause seems so natural to 
the human mind, that we can hardly be too 
careful in our endeavors to watch against it. If 
we consider that we only know how we should 
act in those stations in which we have been 
tried, and that respecting all others we can only 
form conjectures, at the same time remarking 
the many deficiencies in our own conduct, 
which, with ail our se/f-flattery, must appear 
conspicuous, it will certainly lead us to greater 
charity and humility, and less severity in cen- 
suring the failings of others, who may have 
many allurements to vice or improprieties, with 
which we have been happily unacquainted. Ln- 
deed, with regard to ourselves, we dare not look 
forward to the future, and say that we shall act 
with as much propriety as even we have hith- 
erto acted. The only ground of hope is not by 
a dependence on our own strength and abilities ; 
but by humbly seeking that divine Power which 
alone can enable us to walk forward with safety. 
I think I may say, the more I increase in 
years, the more ardently I pray to be kept in 
a meek and humble frame of mind. It pre- 
serves us from many dangers, and is, indeed, 
the foundation for the greatest happiness we 
can attain, respecting this present life. For 
whoever has experienced the conflict of pas- 
sions, of envy, emulation, ambition, and a 
thirst of praise, though they may have been in 
part gratified, yet will-readily acknowledge that 
they have made a happy exchange, if ever they 
come to experience the tranquillity arising from 
a meek and humble spirit —M. Woods’ Journal. 


—_-—- +~08————_-__— 


THE soul of man is more worth than a thou- 
sand worlds. And it is the greatest abasing of 
it that can be, to let it doat upon a little sin- 
ning earth, upon a little fading glory, when it 
is capable of union with Christ, of communion 
with God, and of enjoying the eternal felicity 
of heaven. 


_$—-—+9e—-— - 


Tuat Christian, or that minister, who, in 
private prayer, lies most at the feet of Jesus, 
shall certainly understand most of the mind of 
Christ in the gospel, and he shall have most 
of heaven, and the things of his own peace, 
brought down into his heart. 


49 


“When I awake I am still with Thee.” 
What we love most, we most muse upon. That 
which we much like, we shall much mind. 
Believers, keep up holy and spiritual affections; 
for such as your affectious are, such will be 
your thoughts. 


LIBERALITY. 


30th, 10th Mo.—Liberality of sentiment is so 
often commended in conversation, that it has 
sometimes led me to the inquiry, what liberal- 
ity is? Whether it has any settled definition, 
or is only arbitrary, according to the notion of 
the person who uses it? If we look for liber- 
ality in the dictionary, we shall find it, “ Bounty, 
a generous disposition of mind, exerting itself 
in giving largely, synonymous with generosity, 
denoting freedom of spirit.” Now, as our sen- 
timents are various respecting bounty, generos- 
ity, &c., and as one man would be apt to call 
that stingy or mean, which another might style 
generous; so likewise are we various in the 
opinions we form respecting liberality of senti- 
ment. And when we hear one man speak of 
another, as being a liberal man, we form our 
idea of the person spoken of, from what we 
know of the character of him who speaks. 

A religious man, a merely moral man, and a 
profligate, would never be likely to agree in 
their notions of liberality. The last would call 
him illiberal who judged his profligacy. The 
man of common morality would call in question 
the liberality of him who thought the duties of 
religion essential; and the religious man would 
think him sufficiently liberal, who, endeavoring 
to fulfil the duties of his own station, enter- 
tained a charitable hope respecting others, who 
differed from him in opinion. There are some 
who pride themselves on their liberality, who 
seem to forget, that if it be a real generosity of 
miod or charitable spirit, it must operate equally 
with respect to the bigot and the infidel; and 
that in all the intermediate stages towards big- 
otry and infidelity, the former has the same 
claim to their charity as the latter. But almost 
every man, in the judgment he forms of others, 
is disposed to bring them to the standard of his 
own ideas, and as they advance towards or re- 
cede from this standard, measures them ac- 
cordingly, in the line of right or wrong. This 
is human nature, and to guard against its pro- 
pensities to selfishness should be our constant 
endeavor. The more we feel virtue to be our 
happiness, and get the better of this corrupt, 
fallen nature, and feel ourselves renewed into 
the spirit of real goodness, the more we shall 
experience the extendings of love and charity 
towards all mankind. Bat, till this warfare is 
accomplished, we shall have many things to 
struggle with, and have need to pray that our 
faith fail not, and that we may be preserved in 
the hour of temptation —M. Woods’ Journal. 

Let no knowledge satisfy thee, but that 
which lifts thee above the world; but that 
which weans thee from the world; but that 
which makes the world a footstool. Such 
knowledge, such light, will at last lead thee in- 
to everlasting light. 
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[From the N, Y. Independent.]} 


LAUS DEO. 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


On hearing the bells ring for the Constitutional Amend- 
ment Abolishing Slavery in the United States. 


It is done! 
Clang of bell and roar of gun 
Send the tidings up and down. 
How the belfries rock and reel, 
How the great guns, peal on peal, 
Fling the joy from town to town ! 


Ring, O bells! 
Every stroke exulting tells 
Of the burial-hour of crime. 
Loud and long, that all may hear, 
Ring for every listening ear 
Of Eternity and Time! 


Let us kneel : 
God’s own voice is in that peal, 
And this spot is holy ground. 
Lord forgive us! What are we 
That our eyes this glory see, 
That our ears have heard the sound ? 


For the Lord 
On the whirlwiod is abroad ; 

In the earthquake He bas spoken : 
He has smitten with His thunder 
The iron walls asunder, 

And the gates of brass are broken! 


Loud and long 
Lift the old exulting song, 
Sing with Miriam by the sea; 
He has east the mighty down; 
Horse and rider sink and drown; 
He has triumphed gloriously ! 


Did we dare, 
In our agony of prayer, 

Ask for more than He bas done? 
When was ever His right hand 
Over any time or land 

Stretched as now beneath the sun! 


How they pale, 
Ancient myth, and song, and tale, 
In this wonder of our days, 
When the cruel rod of war 
Blossoms white with righteous law, 
And the wrath of man is praise! 


Blotted out! 
All within and all about 
Shall a fresher life begin ; 
Freer breathe the universe 
As it rolls its heavy curse 
On the dead and buried sin! 


It is done! 
In the circuit of the sun 
Shall the sound thereof go forth. 
It shall bid the sad rejoice, 
It shall give the dumb a voice, 
It shall belt with joy the earth ! 


Ring and swing 
Bells of joy! on morning’s wing 
Send the song of praise abroad . 
With a sound of broken chains 
Tell the nation that He reigns, 
Who alone is Lord and God! 
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HAPPINESS. 


Dear Lord, in Thee I seek my rest 
Not wearily I come, 

But learning from my pathway blest, 
How blest must be my home; 

So bright and sweet the waters seem 
That gladden all my course, 

I long to upward trace the stream 
To its deep mountain source. 


I ask Thy love; Thy mercy sends 
Some gifts to teach its power, 
The care and tenderness of friends, 
And love’s all-sacred dower ; 
Because I know how sweet is this, 

Because I’m loved and love, 
I come to find a higher bliss— 
The tenderness above. 


I come in deepest thankfulness 
For thy great love to me, 
Whom, all unworthy, Thou dost bless 
With choicest gifts from Thee ; 
Because their preciousness I own, 
I seek a gift beside, 
For in the Giver’s heart alone 
Can mine be satisfied. 


Thus draw me onward at Thy will, 
By all that Thou hast given ; 
From light to light shine brighter still, 
And lead from earth to heaven; 
From joy, to where all joy has birth, 
On high at Thy right hand; 
Through all the shades and types of earth 
To Thine own pleasant land. | 
“Thoughts from a Girl’s Life,” by 
Lucy FLercHer, 





“I will never leave thee nor forsake thee.” 
There are five negatives in the Greek, to assure 
God’s people that He will never forsake them. 
Five times this precious promise is renewed in 
the Scripture, that we might have the stronger 
consolation, and that we wight press and press 
it again, till we haye gotten all the sweetness 
out of it. 


—~--—- wom 


Our safety and security lie not in our weak 
holding upon Christ, but in Christ’s holding us 
fast in his everlasting arms. This is our glory 
and our safety, that Uhrist’s left hand is always 
undcr us, and his right hand doth always em- 
brace us. 


——-.6- 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forgien INTELLIGENCR.—English dates to the 8th 
inst. have been received. 


Great Britain —Parliament was opened by royal 
commission on the 7th. The speech from the throne 
says that the Queen remains steadfastly neutral be- 
tween the contending parties in America, and would 
rejoice at friendly reconstruction. It announces 
that the royal sanction bad been given to the con- 
ference of Canadian delegates at Quebec, and to 
the resolutions which were adopted for a closer 
union of those provinces under a central govern- 
ment. If approved by the provincial legislatures, a 
bill will be laid before Parliament for carrying the 
measure into effect. 
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lations are to be resumed between the two nations. 
It was expected that the Spanish admiral would pro- 
ceed to Chili, and demand satisfaction for the refusal 
to supply his ships with coal and provisions in Chilian 
ports. The seat of government of Chili is to be re- 
moved from Santiago to Valparaiso. A contract 
has been made for the construction, within three 
years, of a road over the Andes, from Chili to the 
Argentine Confederation. The central government 
of Colombia at Bogota, has issued an order prohib- 


iting the passage of foreign troops across the Isthmus 
of Panama. 


The news of the capture of Fort Fisher had been 
received, and had added to the prevalent depression 
among rebel sympathizers, while the friends of the 
government were correspondingly elated. Federal 
securities improved 4 to 2 per cent., and a corres- 
ponding fall occurred in the rebel loan. The reit- 
erated peace rumors caused some further decline in 
the cotton market at Liverpool and Manchester, but 
subsequently the price again advanced slightly. 

The prosecution against Rumble, one of the offi- 
cials of the royal dock-yard at Sheerness, on a charge 
of violating the foreign enlistment act, by aiding in 
equipping and manning the steamer Rappahannock 
for the rebel service, was resumed in the Court of 
Queen’s Bench on the Ist inst. and resulted in his| French Gen, Bazaine had been defeated three times 
acquittal on the 5th. ek near Oaxaca, with heavy loss; and that the Liberal 

Captain Sherrard Osborne of the British Navy, has | armies were increasing. An account has also been 
laid before the Royal Geographical Society a project | received from Guaymas, on the western coast, that 
for new expedition towards the North Pole. He} 4 jarge force of Imperialists, under Gen. Vega, whe 
asks for two small screw steamers and 120 men,| had invaded Sonora, and also some reinforcemente 
which should be ready by the spring of 1866. They} sent to them by the French, were defeated by a 
would sail for Baffin’s Bay, endeavoring to reach! Mexican army under General Patori, with a loss of 
Lancaster Sound in the 8th month. One vessel | their artillery, ammunition, &c., and many prison- 
would then be secured at some point on the coast, | ers including the commander, Gen. Vega, who was 
leaving 25 persons in charge, while the other, with summarily shot as a traitor. 7 ° 
= aes a ae veh ea ae te gee Domestic.—The President has issued a proclama- 

e extreme poin escried by a member of]. ot P 
Dr. Kane’s expedition, taking care not to exceed a| 110) ae = Se aeeemteeenneeae - con- 
distance of 300 miles from her consort. During the ndiietinemienmenciaanne said a Eee com- 
autumn, depots of supplies would be established er The Legislature ’. Arete ne wees aan 
‘ar oan ae sie malate vous peer stitutional amendment abolishing slavery, with only 
boat explorations should be carried on over the un- two ee ae ee bas also ratified 
known Folr region, and the expedition should re-| 724 Goren Ota Stas tense 
urn in 1869. One leading feature of the plan, dif- ; : ’ — 
fering from former expeditions, is the proposition to oe ve ee a a eee a a 
continue sledge explorations during at least part of th ‘Senn cantante’ ‘earn ed that 
the winter. e amendment should be rejected, while a minority 


: report insisted om compensation as a condition 

France.—The French government has issued sooouteds to aaainals We had no account of 

stringent orders against interference with the Prot- any action upon the report, when this summary was 
estant missions in the Society Islands. prepared. 

The convention of loyal Virginians and refugees, 
proposed to be held at Alexandria on the 22d inst., 
has been postponed to the 10th of next month. 

The shipments of treasure from the port of San 
Francisco, Cal., last year, amounted to nearly 
$56,000,000, the largest amount ever shipped in a 
like period. 

Gen. McDowell, commanding on the Pacific coast, 
has issued an order requiring all passengers to 
Mexico to obtain permits from the Provost Marshal. 
No citizen of the United States will receive a permit 
without evidence of his peaceful intentions. Doubdt- 
ful persons must take the oath of allegiance. Aliens 
must prodnce satisfactory certificates of their na- 
tionality. The object of the order is to prevent the 
increase of bands of persons inimical to the United 
States, reported to be assembling in Sonora, with 
hostile designs against the frontier population and 
military posts of the United States. 


Mitirary Arrarrs.—On the morning of the 11th, 
an advance or “ reconnoissance in force” was made 
by the U.S. troops near Fort Fisher, northward 
along the peninsula between the ocean and Cape 
Fear river. The rebel forces were found holding a 
line of breastworks stretching entirely across this 
space, and by a vigorous and simultaneous attack 
of both wings, they were driven from their outer 
lines and into their main works, and the Federal 
troops gained a position about two miles beyond 
their previous one and twelve miles from Wil- 
mington, which was held at night. The fleet co- 
operated in the attack, both from the ocean and the 
river. Fort Anderson, on the west side of the river, 
remains in the possession of the rebels. 

















































Mexico.—From Havana we have reports, on the 
authority of private ietters from Mexico, that the 


Prussia anD Austria.—Vienna papers publish an 
analysis of the Prussian reply to the last note of 
Aastria on the question of the Duchies. Prussia will 
await the opinion of the legal advisers of the crown 
before coming to a decision concerning the interests 
of those countries and the succession question. 

The King of Prussia, in reply to an address from 
the upper House, expressed regret that the Chamber 
of Deputies showed no disposition te meet his ad- 
vances, but declared his determination to adhere 
to the positions taken in his speech at the opening 
of the Chambers. A new military bill, it is stited, 
had been drawn up and approved by the King, and 
was to be soon presented to the Chambers. 

The Council of Admirals at Berlin, had prepared 
& project for the formation ofa Prussian navy. Seven 
war vessels are under construction for this purpose. 

A difficulty bas arisen between the Austrian Min- 
istry and the Reichsrath (Parliament), the latter re- 
fusing to vote supplies until the former specifies what 
reductions it intends to make in the public expen- 
diture, and the government refusing to do this. 


Inp1a.—A dispatch from Constantinople announces 
the opening of telegraphic communication between 
Bagdad and India. The first message was one from 
the Governor of Bagdad to the Governor of Bombay, 
on the 29th ult. 


Sourn America.—Advices have been received that 
the difficulty between Spain. and Peru has been set- 
tled, the latter agreeing to pay the demands of the 
former, including $3,000,000 for the expenses of the 
Spanish squadron to the Chineha Islands. Peru re- 
gains possession of those islands, and diplomatic re- 
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An expedition sent out from Memphis on the 27th 
ult., has returned, having penetrated Louisiana far 
up the Washita river, and met but little resistance. 
Several steamers and a large quantity of rebel stores 
were destroyed, and about 200 prisoners taken, with 
scarcely any loss on the part of the expedition. 


The War Department has formed Kentucky into a 
military Department, under command of General 
Palmer; and extended the Department of the Cum- 
berlund so as to include all Tennessee, and such 
parts of Georgia, Alabama and Mississippi as are 
occupied by the troops of General Thomas, That 
officer, in General Sherman’s absence, commands all 
the troops in this Department, except the posts on 
the east bank of the Mississippi, which are under 
Gen. Canby’s orders. Louisiana and Texas consti- 
tute the Department of the Gulf, and the western 
part of Mississippi forms the Department of that 
name. 


The accounts received of General Sherman’s op- 
erations, partly direct and partly from rebel sources, 
indicate that since leaving Savannah, his army has 
advanced in two columns, the left commanded by 
Gen. Slocum, the right by Gen. Howard. The latter 
was first sent by water to Beaufort, S. C., whence it 
captured Pocotaligo, on the Charleston and Sa- 
vannab R, R., on the 14th ult., and from that point 
commenced its march. The left wing moved up the 
Savannah river, and on the 30th ult. occupied Rob- 
ertsville, east of that stream and 40 miles from Sa- 
vannah. Heavy rains and the swampy character of 
the country had previously impeded its progress, but 
afterwards it was morerapid. Both wings appear to 
have advanced to the railroad leading from Charles- 
ton to Augusta, Ga., striking it at different points 
west of Branchville and cutting off communication 
between that place and Augusta, Except cavalry 
fighting, we have no account of any serious resis- 
tance. The Union forces occupied Orangeburg, on 
the road from Branchville to Columbia, about the 
13th inst., and the rebels then evacuated Branchville. 
On the evening of the 16th, Gen. Sherman's troops 
reached the Congaree river opposite Columbia, and 
threw some shells into the city. During the night 
they moved up the river, and next morning forded 
the Saluda and Broad, the two branches forming the 
Congaree, above the city, and while doing so, the 
rebel troops under Gen. Beauregard evacuated the 
place, retreating, it is said, towards Charlotte, N. C., 
and General Sherman took possession. Meanwhile, 
Gen. Gillmore, commanding near Charleston, had on 
the 10th landed a force on James Island, two miles 
from the city, when some skirmishing took place, 
with little apparent result. The progress of Sher- 
man’s army, bowever, threatened soon to isolate 
Charleston, and according to the rebel statements, 
their force evacuated the city on the 14th, though 
dispatches received by the Navy Department from 
Admiral Dahlgren, commanding the U. 8. squadron 
there, and other accounts, unofficial, represent the 
evacvation as having taken place on the night of the 
17th. Part of the troops on James Island took pos- 
session of the city on the morning of the 18th. The 
rebel troops, it is said, fired part of the city before 
leaving it, burning 6000 bales of cotton, and a fearful 
explosion, the cause of which is not known, and by 
which a large number of citizens were killed, is also 
reported to have occurred in a building formerly a 
railroad depot. The fortifications were left unin- 
jured, but most of the guns werespiked. Two iron- 
clad vessels had been blown up. We have no certain 
account of Gen. Sherman’s movements since the 
occupation of Columbia, nor is it clear whether bis 
whole army or only one column is at that place. An 
ficial report of General Gillmore, received by the 


War Department, announces that the city was sur- 
rendered by the Mayor on the morning of the 18th, 
the works having been evacuated the previous 
night. The cotton warehouses, arsenals, quarter- 
master’s stores, railroad bridges, two iron-clads, 
and some vessels in the ship-yard were burned by 
the rebels. Nearly all the inhabitants remaining 
are of the poorer classes. 


Conaress.—The Senate passed bills, extending the 
boundaries of the port of entry of Philadelphia ; au- 
thorizing the accounting officers of the Treasury to 
receive satisfactory proof of a claim of Kansas against 
the United States, the original vouchers having’been 
destroyed by fire during the massacre at Lawrence, 
Kansas, the Navy and Army Appropriation bills; and 
a bill to provide for the better organization of Indian 
affairs in California. Resolutions were adopted, in- 
structing the Secretary of War to inform the Senate 
whether the names of citizens held ag political 
prisoners have been furnished to the Judges of U. S. 
Courts, as required by law; instructing the Military 
Committee to inquire if the facilities afforded to mil- 
itary officers for obtaining spirituous liquors are not 
detrimental to the service, and to report by bill or 
otherwise; calling on the Secretary of the Treasury 
for a statement of the relative value of imports 
and exports from 1857 to 1864: authorizing the issue 
of bonds to pay for the feeding of certain refugee 
Indians; the House joint resolution to confirm the 
title of the United States to the land on which the 
branch mint of Carson City, Nevada, is located ; and 
@ preamble and joint resolution, offered by Sumner 
of Mass., setting forth that as it has been reported 
that on the suppression of the rebellion the rebel 
debt or loan may be wholly or partly recognized by 
the United States, and such report is calculated to 
give said debt a false value, Congress declares that 
the rebel debt or loan is simply an agency of the re- 
bellion, which the United States can never, under any 
circumstances, recognize in any part or way. The 
Judiciary Committee reported a resolution recogniz- 
ing the State government of Louisiana and the 
right of that State to Senators in Congress, but it 
had not been acted upon, tothe 20th inst. The 
credentials of Joseph Segar as Senator elect from 
Virginia, to fill the vacancy caused by the death of 
Bowden last winter, were presented on the 17th, 
but were laid on the-table. A joint resolution pro- 
viding for the appointment by the Secretary of the 
Treasury of a commission of three persons to ex- 
amine into and report upon the subject of raising 
revenue by taxation, was introduced, but laid over. 
A bill to check contraband trade through Matamoras, 
Mexico, and provide a fund for the relief of indigent 
loyal refugees from Texas, was introduced, and re- 
ferred to the Finance Committee. 

The House passed the Senate bills recognizing as 
post routes the bridges to be built over the Ohio at 
Cincinnati and Louisville; to establish steam mail 
communication between the United States and 
China ; and extending the time for the completion of 
certain land-grant railroads in Minnesota, Michigan 
and Wisconsin; others, authorizing the President to 
appoint a Second Assistant Secretary of War; to 
establish in the War Department a bureau of refu- 
gees’ and freedmen’s affairs, intended to provide 
especially for the relief of white refugees; increas- 
ing the pay of army officers below Brigadier Gen- 
erals, and exempting officers from income and war 
tax; and a bill amendatory of the Internal Revenue 
bill. The Committee on Elections reported in favor 
of admitting Bonseau, Field and Mann as Repre- 
sentatives from Louisiana, and Jack and Johnson 
from Arkansas. The reports were laid over for 
future consideration. 
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